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ture. Kendall goes far beyond her art history topic to make this publication 
applicable to many disciplines. The information is presented clearly and sup- 
ported with extensive research. This book has much to recommend it. 


Kansas State Historical Society JENNIE A. CHINN 
Topeka, Kansas 


Folk Groups and Folklore Genres: An Introduction. Edited by ELLIOTT ORING. (Lo- 
gan, UT: Utah State University Press, 1986. Pp. xiv + 258. Preface, notes, 
further readings, contributors, illustrations. $11.95 paper.) 


This is an attractive volume with an Art Deco cover design repeated at 
chapter heads, an elegant readable type face, and quality paper. The contents 
are equally appealing, with nine leading folklorists discussing four folk 
groups, four generic categories, and some folkloristic theory and methodol- 
ogy. Though “not a textbook,” the preface asserts, its intended use is “in the 
context of an organized course taught by a trained instructor.” As if to further 
avoid comparisons with actual textbooks (whatever that category may include), 
three introductory books with a wider range of subjects are cited repeatedly. 
Lists of supplementary readings expand the outline of folklore. Altogether, 
Folk Groups and Folklore Genres is a handsome and satisfying introduction to 
folklore—particularly American—and to its study. 

The “groups” chapters discuss the ethnic, by editor Oring; religious, by 
Larry Danielson; occupational, by Robert McCarl; and children, by Jay Mech- 
ling. The “types” chapters cover narratives, by Oring; ballads and folksongs, 
by Barre Toelken; riddles and proverbs, by F. A. deCaro; and folk objects, by 
Simon J. Bronner. Framing these are chapters “On the Concepts of Folklore” 
by Oring, and “Documenting Folklore” by William A. Wilson. Throughout, 
there is commendable emphasis on living folklore, including modern exam- 
ples (lots of urban legends!); and good references to the interaction of folk 
and popular culture (advertising, pop music, television, film, and even the 
Prairie Home Companion). Such topics interest students and help to convince 
them that folklore extends beyond the dusty remains of archaic lifestyles. A 
curiosity of the coverage, stemming no doubt from the fact that most if not all 
contributors have served as faculty at USU Fife Folklore Conferences, is re- 
peated reference to Utah folklore. Possibly also as a consequence of originat- 
ing as lectures, the writing has a pleasant conversational tone that achieves an 
“introductory” style, without condescending to beginners. 

A great concern with definitions—that stumbling block of all introductory 
folklore texts—is obvious, particularly in the editor’s own chapters. Oring 
struggles for several pages to define “ethnic folklore,” and similarly with what 
“narrative” means. Danielson grapples with the term “religious folklore,” 
while deCaro seeks workable definitions for “riddle” and “proverb.” Toelken, 
on the other hand, simply states how a song “becomes a folksong,” and proceeds 
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to give examples, while Wilson begins with a direct example of how he once 
declined to “tell some folklore” in favor of “experiencing folklore” in a specific 
social situation. 

As chapters intended for teaching folklore, these seem most effective when 
they eschew abstract definitions for concrete examples; thus, I would find the 
“concepts” chapter the least useful in teaching. Oring devotes more pages to 
critiquing a published definitional essay than its author (Alan Dundes) had 
needed for the original statement. Then after tracing other strategies of defin- 
ing folklore in some detail, the editor concludes, “At this point, a definition is 
not really necessary.” Why not simply have students read the short Dundes 
essay itself, and then discuss it in class? Or, perhaps, students could read 
Wilson’s specific examples of student-collected folklore, or Danielson’s discus- 
sion of the folk components in his own and students’ religious associations, or 
Bronner’s account of some of his students’ discoveries of “folk objects” and 
then discuss the question, “What makes these things ‘folklore’?” This ap- 
proach, incidentally, is not prevented by the “large and formally structured” 
textbooks which Oring distinguishes from this small and informal one; after 
all, any such text (as he points out) may be assigned in any sequence, and all 
may be used in teaching along with outside readings. 

The book is not only teachable, but also affordable, as textbooks go, so it 
would be a fine choice for introductory folklore workshops or short courses. 
Jargon seldom rears its ugly head, though I did spot one “parameter,” several 
confusing sentences, and a few vague “ibids.” There are sufficient hints of 
groups (i.e., regional) and genres (i.e., foodways), not covered in depth, to di- 
rect students’ attention to them. The only glaring flaws are a number of slips in 
citations and references. For example, Dorson’s Buying the Wind (1964) is as- 
signed the date of another Dorson book on p. xiii; Magoun and Krappe’s 
translation of the Grimm tales is given its correct date (1960) on p. 19, but two 
different incorrect dates on pp. 142 and 143; a recent book by the Opies cited 
on p. 118 has a wildly incorrect “1959” date; folktale type numbers cited a 
couple of times are never keyed to their published index; six terms are lost 
from Dundes list on p. 2, and a key word is dropped from a title by Abrahams 
on p. 144. There is also unnecessary duplication of citations among the vari- 
ous chapters. 

Most distressing for this reviewer is that while a forthcoming 1987 book on 
fieldwork seen in manuscript is mentioned on p. 253, my own favorite teach- 
ing text—one I list on syllabi as “SAF” [Study of American Folklore]—did not 
come to the notice of any contributor in its brand new third edition that was 
long in preparation and finally published late in 1986. In fact, references to 
this particular book are garbled: the “2d ed.” mentioned on p. xiii came out in 
1978 not 1979, and the quotation from the first edition on p. 17, wrongly 
dated 1969, is referenced to the correct, but now completely outdated, 1968 
edition in the footnote. Toelken, however, has everything correct in his third 
footnote. (It could be worse. In a recent issue of another folklore journal, 
“SAF” was credited to Alan Dundes!) Such errors aside, I recommend the 
present compilation for folklorists’ narrow shelf of books used for teaching 
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purposes, although for the required text in my own Introduction to Folklore 
course I think I’ll stick with an established longer work, using this one as a sup- 
plementary reading. 


University of Utah JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The District of Columbia Fire Fighters’ Project: A Case Study in Occupational Folklife. 
By Rospert McCar . (Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institute Press, 1985. 
Pp. 241. Illustrations, introduction, glossary, bibliography. $9.95 paper.) 


For several years now Robert McCarl has focused his scholarly efforts on 
the study of occupational folklife. Perhaps the best known of these efforts is 
Good Fire/Bad Night, an “ethnographic sketch” of Washington, DC, fire figh- 
ters published in 1980 with funding from the Folk Arts Program at the Na- 
tional Endowment of the Arts. That ethnography, in its entirety, with an addi- 
tional introduction and several chapters of analysis, is available once again as 
the fourth title in the Smithsonian Folklife series. Since Good Fire/Bad Night isa 
classic text in occupational lore, this casebook edition of that material is an im- 
portant addition to occupational folklife scholarship. Also, it is a unique exam- 
ple of applied folklore research and is especially valuable as an illustration of 
that concept. 

Following his successful efforts in presenting fire fighting culture at the 
1976 Smithsonian Folklife Festival, McCarl began intensive fieldwork with 
members of the District of Columbia Fire Fighters’ Association, Local 36, de- 
signed to produce a document which, most importantly, could be given to the 
fire fighters themselves for their own use in understanding their culture. Of 
primary concern to an occupational group are the work techniques required 
to do the job effectively. By concentrating on folklore forms mostly closely as- 
sociated with central work techniques, McCarl collected and organized data to 
meet the needs of the fire fighters and to reflect their perspectives of themsel- 
ves. He further carried out this approach to cultural advocacy by having fire 
fighters and union officials review the written document and suggest changes, 
and then by presenting his findings in a meeting for all those involved. 

Some four years after that presentation, McCarl wrote the introduction for 
the current volume. Feeling more objective after the passage of time, he con- 
cludes that “Although the entire effort did not lead to an overt consideration 
of change, it may continue to exist as a cultural document that depicted the 
strengths, weaknesses, and positive and negative aspects of this highly tradi- 
tional, urban culture as I found it. Perhaps, ultimately, that is all we can ask of 
our ethnographic insights” (p. 29). McCarl’s insights are remarkably penetrat- 
ing, and though he may not feel totally satisfied with the actual use of his re- 
search within the fire fighting community, he provides with this expanded 
version of that original document a substantial contribution to the community 
of folklorists and to others interested in the work world. 
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